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a minority of them) lived in a small independent kingdom (not
then including even Thcssaly) at the southern end. Similarly
of the Serbs a part (but only a minority) lived in what was then
the dependent principality of Serbia, or in the independent rock-
fastness called Montenegro. Of the Rumanians (or 'Vlachs') the
majority lived in the Rumanian principality. By contrast, the
Bulgars, who were the single most numerous race in the territory
directly ruled by Turkey, had no home of their own outside it.
They were almost unknown to European statesmen. But in 1870
the Sultan, at the instance of Russia, allowed them to have a
religious head of their own, the 'Exarch', instead of being ranked,
as previously, under the Greek patriarch at Constantinople. This
change, which took effect in 1872, rapidly stimulated their sense
of nationality.
Turkish misrule of the Christian races, being chronic and in-
tolerable, could not remain indefinitely a feature of modern
Europe. Three broad alternatives might now be discerned:
(i) reform of Turkey itself from within; (2) absorption of Tur-
kcy-in-Europc by Russia and Austria-Hungary, with or with-
out a partition of the rest of Turkey, in which Great Britain,
France, and Italy might find Asiatic or African 'compensations';
(3) development of the Christian races in four independent
nation-states, with or without the Moslem Albanians as a fifth.
When Great Britain's pro-Turkish policy was crystallized thirty
years earlier, it is fair to say that the, third alternative had scarcely
dawned; and that, if the second were (as it was) deemed irrecon-
cilable with British interests, it only remained, with however
little confidence, to embrace the first. By 1875 events both in
the: Balkans and outside it had made the third far more practic-
able. It is to the credit of Gladstone and the discredit of Disraeli,
that the one saw, and the other missed, what in course of history
was to prove the solution. Yet the obstacles to it were far greater
than Gladstone realized, and not least (what nobody, save per*
haps the Turks, fully appreciated at the time) the deadly rivalries
between the C Christian races themselves. If Disraeli narrowed his
vision to the first two alternatives, so did Andrdssy and Gort-
chakov.1 Russia in the seventies was unquestionably an aggres-
* (iortrhakov, its the subsequent terms at San Stefuno showed, valued Balkan
nntluniiH.un aojcly by way oi'doak for Russian advance* AndrAmiy did not pretend
to value it at all, H<* accurately perceived in the little Serb principality a seed of
danger for a dual monarchy which had Serb-speaking populations in both its
halves; and hU main purpose was, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, to forestall its growth.